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2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y.. wnder the act 
of Mareh 8, 1878, 


CHURCHILL 


VS. MELLON 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL in tak- 

ing advantage of Secretary Mellon’s 
recent letter to Mr. Peabody to precipitate 
a debate with the American Treasury on 
the British-American debt settlement has 
stirred up an acrimonious controversy and 
given irreconcilable nationalists on both 
sides of the Atlantic further opportunity 
to confuse and misinterpret the debt- 
funding relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

The British Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer took vigorous exception to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Mellon that a large pro- 
portion of the British debt had been bor- 
rowed “for purely commercial as distin- 
guished from war purposes.” He de- 
clared that “the distinguished American 
statesman” had been “either misinter- 
preted or misled,” and asserted that out 
of the $7,000,000,000 spent by Great 
Britain in the United States during the 
war only about $353,000,000 were spent 
on commercial debts and that Great Brit- 
ain had borrowed $4,000,000,000 and pro- 
vided $3,000,000,000 out of her own re- 
sources. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
with those who are familiar with Amer- 
ican war loans that the Liberty Loan Acts 
limiting American loans to the specific 
purpose of the prosecution of the war 
were not strictly interpreted. As Mr. 
Churchill admits at least $353,000,000 of 
the British expenditures were used to pay 
commercial maturities. In addition ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 of the British 
debt were borrowed after the Armistice, 
a large share of which was used to furnish 
silver to India. Likewise other large 
sums were borrowed for the purpose of 
“pegging” (bolstering-up) the British ex- 
change. Whether these expenditures were 


“for commercial as distinguished from 


war purposes” is obviously a matter of in- 
terpretation and not a question of fact 
as Mr. Churchill implied and Secretary 
Mellon can scarcely be charged with being 
misled as far as the facts are concerned. 
In reply to the British Chancellor’s 
statement in regard to the amount of 
British expenditure the American Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, Winston, is- 
sued a statement showing that Great Brit- 
ain had spent only $760,000,000 from her 
“own independent resources.” The facts 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Great Britain spent during the period 
from April, 1917 to November 1, 1920 a gross 
amount of $7,219,000,000. Out of this gross 
sum there were credits to be deducted as follows: 
(a) Reimbursements by the Allies to the extent 

of $1,853,000,000. These were credits bor- 
rowed by France and Italy from the United 
States and credited to the British account in 
payment for supplies purchased by Great 
Britain in behalf of the Allies. 

(b) $449,000,000 which were put to the credit 
of Great Britain to pay for British cur- 
rency purchased by the United States in 
order to meet the expenses of the United 
States army in England. 

(c) The proceeds of rupee credits and gold 
from India to the amount of $81,000,000 
which was credited against the silver trans- 
ported from the United States to India. 

2. After deducting these credit items Brit- 
ain’s net expenditure amounted to $4,834,000,- 
000. Of this amount only $760,000,000 as Under- 
Secretary Winston pointed out, were paid out of 
Great Britain’s “own independent resources” 
and $4,074,000,000 were funded in the debt set- 
tlement with the United States. The proceeds of 
the rupee credits and gold from India along with 
the payments made by the United States might 
be interpreted as having been paid out of Brit- 
ain’s own “independent resources,” but it is in- 
conceivable that the reimbursements from the 
Allies should be given such an interpretation. 
Great Britain acted in this transaction merely as 
“the purchasing agent” of the Allied govern- 
ments. 


The debate has been of little value. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Mellon have repeated 
certain stock arguments and there has 


been much wrangling over matters irrele- 
vant to the vital issues of England’s eco- 
nomic capacity to pay, and America’s abil- 
ity to receive payment. The net result of 
the dispute has been to lend aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of debt revision in the 
United States, and to stimulate anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment abroad. It has offered pa- 
pers like the London Daily Mail a chance 
to picture the United States as an “inter- 
national Shylock” and has furnished our 
Senate Irreconcilables with the opportun- 
ity and the material for anti-British pro- 
paganda. The responsible English press 
has been almost unanimous in condemning 
the method and the occasion that Mr. 
Churchill took to provoke such a futile 
and undignified controversy. He has 
made a very poor case and has disap- 
pointed a large body of Americans who 
believe that further concessions to debtor 
nations are not only desirable but inevit- 


able. LEWIS WEBSTER JONES. 


Russian Notes 


WO events of the past fortnight are 

of major importance to the political 
situation in Russia — the expulsion of 
Gregory Zinovieff from the “Political 
Bureau” for conspiracy against the Com- 
munist party (July 24), and the death 
of Dzerzhinsky, Chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, and powerful 
— of the majority headed by 
talin. 


The dismissal of Zinovieff, well known 
as the head of the Communist Interna- 
tional, came as a result of his opposition 
to the policy of placating the Russian 
peasants advocated by Stalin. But it 
was not due so much to his difference of 
opinion as his “illegal methods,” which 
the Central Committee characterized as 
“conspiracy,” and his alleged use of the 
Communist International to engineer a 
split in the party. That considerable op- 
position to the majority policy still exists 
is evidenced by the fact that such men 
as Trotsky and Kameneff claim that the 
urban unrest which has followed as a re- 
sult of Stalin’s policy is more serious than 
that resulting from a discontented peas- 
antry. They would have the government 
resume its drive against the richer peas- 
ants. The dismissal of Zinovieff leaves 
only Stalin of the triumvirate which suc- 
ceeded to Lenin’s heritage as the domi- 
nant force in Soviet Russia. Kameneff, 
the other member, suffered defeat on the 
same issue last winter. 


The death of Felix Dzerzhinsky is re- 
garded as a blow to the Bolshevist party 
second only to the loss of Lenin. The 
President of the Supreme Economic 
Council has played an important part in 
the inner circles of the party ever since 
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the revolution. He was formerly head of 
the Cheka, the Commission created to 
combat the counter-reovlution. His 
genius and his organizing ability cannot 
readily be replaced by Stalin. 

W. T. S. 


Mexican Developments 


The “Kultur Kampf” in Mexico con- 
tinues. The first priestless Sunday (Au- 
gust 1) passed in relative quiet, marked 
by a parade of 50,000 Calles sympa- 
thizers carrying banners denouncing the 
clergy. The President reviewed the pa- 
rade but the almost total absence of spec- 
tators is very significant. 

The Mexican Episcopate on August 1 
made an offer of a truce to Calles, ex- 
pressing its willingness to leave the so- 
lution of the problem to a national pleb- 
iscite of the Mexican people. On the 
other hand, it proposed that the religious 
regulations and “anti-religious persecu- 
tions” be suspended. President Calles 
has refused this offer but there have been 
other offers of mediation and the general 
tone of the despatches from Mexico City 
seems to indicate that some solution will 
be found. 

In the meantime, those who are always 
alert to see an occasion for friction be- 
tween our government and Mexico, and 
the munition makers, always anxious to 
sell, renewed last week the discussion of 
the possibility that the arms’ embargo 
would be lifted. However, neither Sec- 
retary Kellogg nor President Coolidge 
give evidence of yielding to this pressure. 
To do so at this time would be obviously 
an unfriendly act. 


Poincaré’s new taxation measures de- 
signed to yield a budget surplus have been 
passed by the French Parliament. Recent 
reports indicate that Poincaré has chang- 
ed his policy toward the American debt 
settlement and will press for its ratifica- 
tion at an early date. Credits from the 
United States probably will be available 
on easy terms if the Berenger agreement 
is ratified. 


The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924, 
by J. Fred Rippy. 1926, New York, 
Knopf. A scholarly and thoroughly 
documented study of the diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and 
her southern neighbor for more than a 
century. The book is particularly time- 
ly and valuable as being the first gen- 
eral survey of the subject. 

The Mexican Revolution and the United 
States, 1910-1926, by Charles Wilson 
Hackett. 1926, Boston, World Peace 
Foundation. An excellent resumé of 
the events of this troubled period with 
an appendix containing the most per- 
tinent documents on the question. 


